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ABSTRACT 

Whenever possible, handicapped children are to be 
brought into schools with normal children. However, specialized 
facilities are needed as well. Design requirements for specialized 
facilities and recent research findings on th^ effects of the 
environment on behavior and attitude are topics covered in 12 entties 
in an annotated bibliography and six citations in a supplementary 
bibliography. All ehtries are from the ERIC system. (HLF) 
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loi" J iin^criiiL; flcKiii>. tlu' (li'h.iir 

lu.iiiisl rc.i in iiii^ li.i^ been di'cidi'd. I I.indic.ippcd ' 
(Wild I t'll .ire to l)c T))"' nh^hl iiu* > s( 'oN I h norm jl 
lildrrn. Mik li liicramrc h«i^ ( oiu riiir.itc^l 

li<)\\ ('xisiiu'^ s( h*)t)| Lii iliiics cm lu* prcpriicd lo 
m (lu* ( luillcnuo «)1 lids iu'\V ( licnldf. liui ii 
must not he ' 1 nru( )!! vn^ iImI spec i.ili/.rd Licililics 
r st ill iH'fdcd <i s . 

{ I.mdii >('(! ( iuldicn ( .mnoi rcMci) out lo ilu'ir 
n\ ii"< )imu'n I js i Msily js othci- cldidrcn. No in.nici 
\\{)\\ [)rilli.ml ih(\ .iic. ihc\ sidlcr Iruin .i loini (d 
-J \ j)n irn 1 iai dcprix .il i< >n ili.ii puis ihciii .it .i dis- 
.]id\ .iiH.ii^c linni ilu' l)( L;iimiii>; 'd liicif x liotjl 
/o.irs-. I'k'm h' M )1 Ki( iliii('s dcsi^iu'd wiiii (iicsc 
li 1 1 iciill it's ill mind ran make rnlr.iinc in(n iIk' 
n.iiuslrram i*,isirr Nn- ihc ndldly iiandit .ippcd 
ild .IS wrH .is increase the ( liant i;s lor mk ( css 
:ull\" leaehinvi lluist* ujnre M'\i:rrly disaMed. 
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Separate-; Licililies lor the se\'erel\ K\innn^ 
disabled ma\' always \)c neecssar\ . I liose with 
j)er("ep t Lial and ein( )l i( )na 1 ( )I>lfms dial pre \ en l 
so( iali/.a t K )i) and 1 1 lose >o >e\ erely ret arded thai 
ihe\ ( aniitM cnici into die mainstream will need 
spe( iai ear(\ 1 his ( are nia/ lak^'.many, lorms. liom 
the lo( al day s( liool to die residential in si i i u t ion . 

Disahled (hildreii \\lio are sue( cssluhy main- 
streamed will also need addilional care lo .i ui^m^^'I' 
or [esscr de^^ice. IMu'sji al therapy Lu ililies. sj)e( iaI 
ed I u'a t ioiia I et p i ij)in('n t i ( »oins, .md sj )a( es 1 < >i 
so( ia li/in^, pri\ .k y , ( ( n niscI iiii^. di.ii^nosi s, and 
ol»ser\ alioii eand)e'l)nih into normal latililies oi- 
m some ( ascs ' w ill retpn re s/'pai ate hii i Idin^^s. 

1 hose \sli('> enler inedi( al iaeililic^ h>r eM.endcd 
period s r('(ju n (' a((('>s tt) ediu.ilion as \\(dl as i o 
'j)h\sieal ircalmeiil. 1 Ik'sc ( liihhcn aic (dtcii nioic 
widely xaried in al)ilil\ and (fi>al)ility than those in 
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any (>thcr sinj^lr j^roupiti^, and sjiiucs xinM Uv 
cspciicilly firxihk- to ;k I'otnnioclatc their indcliivitc 
stays. 

WhcrcArr the liu ilitics aic. UuriT arc still mahy 
questions, left unanswered cd)()Ut how tlicy should 
[)e desif^ned. It is i^e'nerally accepted that coninuujl- 
caUon l)et\veen ;irclutects and edueatori'^'hasSi'ot 
[)een etfeetive enouglyttrtlTr^^ast. Bodi j^roups Ccin 
i)e held ace()untable/f()r the taiTiTressStill, it is less' 
inip(^(^lHJ^ijli^<^'^' vvlu) should learn\h« language 
of 

tioii must work l)()~th ways. Teachers /and admin is- 
tr/tors l)()th have a great practical knolvledge of 
le problems of ^jpecial '^'ducation, put architects 
can only offer solutions if they ard aware o\ all 
>lhc details. Similarly, educators cannot suggest*^ 
inft{)vative programs that require spec/al new facili- 
ties if they arc unaware of new tcchn()logy making 
such construction feasible.^ The architect nuist ^ 
inform the educator of the options. 

Once communication Is established, the ques- 
tions of design must be addressed. Would this par- 
ticular group of children learn best in a windowless 
gray room, freed f^om) distractions? On the other ^ 
hand, what are the psychological implications of a ^ 
windowless gray room to a child suffering from the 
perceptual disorders accompanying a condition 
such as schizophrenia? 

Should facilities be designed as progressively 
harcjer for: the handicapped to use, to prepare them 
for life outside the special facility? Or should the \ 
environment be made as c^sy as possible for the / 
handicapped to function in, so they can concentrate 
on the work of education? Can rcquiring<« handi- ^ 
ciip[]|ed child to cope with the obstacles of the 
normal wt).rld be as likely to create a"* sense of 
resigned inferiority as to develop independence? 

Under current and expected economic and staff- 
ing conditions, is case of administration more or 
less vital than privacy and comfort for students or 
residents? Would a pleasant, carpeted, homelike 
atmosphere encourage good behavior or merely 
make maintenance more difficult? 

Educators faced with immediate construction 
needs , will not be happy to hear that definitive- 
research on the effects of the environment 
behavior an^^tt|tudc has only begun.' Still, the 
literature ca^ffg for such research ;at least raises the 
significant questions. A 

Those particularly interested in facilities for the 
handicapped will find related materials in the pre- 



vious issue of the Kducational F-acilitics Digest, 
titled 'M-'acilitics lor Mainstrcaming the Ilaiuh- 
capped." 



Abcson, Alan, an(i Bcrcnson, Bertram. Physical Environ- 
ment and Special Huiucatioy^: An Interdisciplinary 
Approach to Research, Final Report, Arlington, Virj;inia: 
Council for Exceptional Children, 1970. 307 pa^^es. EI) 0.^6 
423. 

"Special education facilities are, for the most part, 
poorly desipit'cl and inadequately related to educational 
pr^jj^ramirtg." Special educators vievv their spaces as 
^^unalterable," though specific alteratioris may be necessary, 
wliilc architects without sufficient knowledge of the field 
tend to be placed in charge of building programs. To im- 
prove these conditions, confirmed by a survey, the authors 
of this report offer recommendations in three areas: train- 
ing, research, and government. 

Both teachers and administrators need training in the 
effects that environment can have on the educational pro- 
cess. Understanding the environment will enable educators 
to make n;^nor modifications in their current spaces with 
.some degrc©-'of success and will also prepare them for 
participation in future facility planning and evaluation. 
Teacher involvement in these procjcsses is painfully lacking 
at present. Administrators are more deeply involved but 
rarely are trained to understand their role in the process.^ 
KifJWIy, the administrator and the architect each need to 
accept training in the language, intcftests, and weaknesses 
of th^e other. 

' Research efforts must concentrate on the evaluation of 
facility planning as a process and on measuring ffie effec- 
tive use of the environment. Governmental responsibilities 
include provision of adequate funding and reevaluation of 
rigid space requirements that may not be suitable to special 
education. 

Extensive appendixes include details of the project, 
several related documents, and abstracts of additioaal 
materials in the field. One appendix in particular consists of 
a report by iy^o special consultants to the project, William 
■ M. Cruickshank and Herbert C. Quay." This report, titled 
**Learning and Plfysical Environment: The Necessity for 
Research and Research Design," statcSvthat little research 
has been done to show that children can learn better in 
innovative spaces or that teachers can teach more effec- 
tively. Special education facilities in particular suffer from 
the lack of adequate research. Children placed in these 
facilities and held back by them may be falsely diagnosed 
as slow developers. . ^ 

Cruickshank and Quay suggest that tv/o elements 
precede research design or actual construction. The first-is 
the "program narrative," a very detailed statement developed 
by the teacher (not 'by administrators or planners), de- 
scribing "everything which will be done educationally be- 
tween teacher and children during the program." On the 
basis of this statement, the architect* then develops an* 
"architectural narrative," which translates specific needs ^ 
and relationships into appropriate spaces. 
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This translation-ran l>c (tonq only on the basis of suitable 
^rcscan h. l.r^rninK and sot ial behaviors that need to 
Altered must be earei'iilly sprcified in measutablc tern^s. 
hrsigns fo test these measurements inrlutie tliose usiti^ 
Control groups an({ several (jiiasi-experimenial desi^i^s - 
iisinx series of measurements over time. , \ 
(drdcr from KDRS. MF $0.83 HC $16.73. Sp<-citV KD \ 
y oumbrr. ' 

.■ " . i 



For the eniotionalty an(l tuenlalty handicapped, (he < on- 
li^urahoii of space, the clarity ol die siurounditigs, the 
scale of the facilities, 4nd even furniture arran^emenLs are 
particularly important. To /inther the u[uh*rs(andin^ of 
these neeiis, Hayes first discusses such ideas as personal antl 
territorial space and the psyeholoj^- of perception, all of 
which niay be profoundly tiistortcd among the handicapped. 
Document not available from KDRS or publisher. 



Abcson, Alan, and Blacklow, Julie, editors. Environmental^ 
Design: New Relevance for Special Eitiucatiou- Arlin>{ton,i 

' Virginia: Council for Kxceptional Children, 1971. 1 2'f 1 
pages. Fl) 055 404. • ' 

**The role of the physical environment is not totally to 
serve* a tedclier, but rather to be available 4s a teaching tool 
or ca^talytic agent to enhance the entire education process." 
Unfortunately, according to data gathered by aj^pecial pro- 
ject of tKe Council for Kxceptional Children, mjSst special 
-education facilities were originally designed {ml other uses. 
Programs operate. in spite of rather than in response to the 
space. Training the staff in effective use of space ana in 
making analyses for, the information of designers and 
builders in the future could' help alleviate many problems. 

The limited capacity of handicapped children to gain 
knowledge and still jh rough sensory exptoration of the 
environment must be recognized when planning the facility. 
The suggestions of the students, as well as of the teachers, 
staff, parents, and others, may form a valuable aspect- of 
the planning process, though care should be taken not to 
commit the designers to meeting the ideals of everyone. 
Clear delineation of educational goals and expectations will 
help designefs evaluate the suggestionrs they receive, as will 
a thorough description of the range of activities that spaces 
must accommodate. -Selecting equipment and fitting 
educatiori around it can be a big mistake. 

Abeson and Blacklow set forth the views of several plan- 
ners on the planning process, as well as provide notes on 
current research and ideas intended to stimulate innovative 

design. 

' Order copies from Council for Exceptional Children, 
1920 Association Drive, Rcston, Virginia 22091. $4.25. 
Also available from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $6.01. 
Specify ED number. 



Bayes, Kenneth. The Therapeutic Effect of Environment on 
Emotionally Disturbed and Mentally Subnormal Children. 
A Kaufmann International Design Award Study, 1964-66. 
1967. 62 pages. Er>0l8 905. 

**We can measure with a tape whether or not a man can 
reach something; but we must apply an entirely different 
set of standards to' judge the validity of an individual's 
feeling of being cramped." With this quote from Edward T. 
Hall, Bayes raises the question of whether facilities can be 
designed to meet psychological as well as. physical needs. He 
finds .that environhients can be not only merely nonrestric- 
* tive, but actually thejilpeutic, though research into how this 
can be achieved practically has only jiist begun. 
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Bayes, Kenneth, and Francklin, Sandra, editors. Designing 
for the Handicapped. 197 I. 79 pages. Fl) 055 378. ' ■ ' ' 

This document is a compilaticJn of articles on the facility 
needs of different groups of handicapped persons, written 
bysorfie of the best-kn^)wn specialists in the field. Cited as 
especially valuable by the editors are Kyo l/umi's com- 
ments on **the probleth of design guidanc e." 

l/umi cautions most strongly against the tendency of 
architects to base their plans on previous construction and 
' on aesthetic precepts. Notinjf that the perceptions of the 
mentally ill are very often radically different from those of 
the average architect, Izumi adds that architects are not 
even trained to perceive functionally, despite their payment 
of lip service to the adage '*form follows function." It is 
important for the educator to be aware of these short- 
corr'M/s when working with architects and to consider 
plai. ) t only in terms of an arcfAtect's fame or the 
imprr >i\ 'Tss of the design, but also in terms of his or her 
own rr li/ tion of the needs of the handicapped for an 
environm* . : that is workable in its totality. Tot) often, 
according to Uumi, well-conccived element's arp poorly 
joined together. 

Other articles deal with facilities for the retarded, the 
blind, the deaf, the learning disabled, the maladjusted, and 
also the gifted and their often neglected special needs. 
^ Order from the Society for Emotionally Disturbed Chil- 
; drcn, 1622 Shcrbrooke Street, West, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada H3H I C9. $4.00. 



HOW TO ORDER B^C REPORTS 

\- Copies of journal articles (identified by EJ numbers) are 
not available from the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) or from the Oearinghoui^. Copfes^of ElUC docu- 
ments (identified by ED numbers) may be ordered from 
EDRS in either niicrofiche*^(MF) or hard copy (HC). Do not 
ofder documents from this Qearingho use. unless so specified. 
W^n cbptek may be obtained from other sources, ordering 
I information is given in the individual *entry. 

\ Vfhcn ordering from EDRS, please indade the ED num- 
ber* of dPcunienA requested. All orders must be in writing, 
amii. payment must accompany orders of less than lloSsJ* 

i^ostage must be added to the cost of all orders. Rates are 
as fbllows.- Mioonche: $0.25 for up to 60 fiche and $0.10 
for each additional 60. Paper copy; $0.25 for first 60 pages 
and $0.10 for each additional 60. First class or air'hiail post- 
age is Available at additional cost. " . « 

Ad^bress reqfuests to EDRS, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Vv- « 
ginia 22210. . . ' ' 
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Brdnar, Muhacl J., and IlaViland, David S. I'hr Hole aj tht' 
Physical F.nviranment- in th*' Edumtiofi of ChiUirvn with 
l,rarninf( Pisalfilitirs. Troy, New N'ork: (!cnUr (or Art hitct 
tural Ri-scarcli, RcnsStfLu-r i*oIy tec linic InstitiHc, \ 1 O'J 
paKcs. i:!) O.'M 37 7, J 

Normal persons adapt fairly (|ui( kly to new rnviron- 
incnts, even when tliose enviroiinients .ire not partkularly 
suited jo ibe .u livilies lor wliirli they are nseci. The 
mentally ill, neurolojfically Imndirapped, or [)syi hoh)gi(:ally 
impaired person rnay not be able to a(J;^)t. A rooHi may 
seem strange and new every lime it is entcrcti. Mechanisms 
lor" screening cmt distrat tions may also be lacking;. Uedn.ir 
and llaviland believe that "the ability to adapt .uid to "direc t 
perception is a learneil trait and falls within the ediu anonal 
spectrum." \\y- controliinx the enviromnent, the cdiu ator 
can chanj5^ behavior and even teach the abilUy lo adapt in 
.general. 

Bednar and llaviland desi ribe not t)njy the n.iture of 
learning ilisabilitics and of special etiuc.ition programs, !)nt 
also the basic environmental variables space, light, color, 
sound, texture, climate, and shape. These variables have 
been the subject of thcorcticai speculation but not enough 
haril research. Th^* authors believe that when architects gain 
an understanding of tlje factors in special education ami 
when educators have- increased their awareness of the 
impact of th.c environment^ creative dialogue will result. 
The facilities that gr()W out of this communication will 
serve as the testing ground so desperately ncedcti in^a field 
still largely unexplored." 

Order MF from tDRS, $0.83. UC not available Specify 

ED number. I 



Gordon, Ronnie. The Designl of a Prc-School "Learning 
Laboratory** in a Rehabilitatioh Center. New York: Medical 
Center. Neiv York University, 1969. 67 pages. ED 032 696.' 

It is extremely important t|o recognize that handicapped 
children share the same basic educational goals as normal 
children. The difference, as (JJordoi) points out*, lies in the 
additional obstacles that stand in the way of attaining those 
goals. Preschool or nursiery j"acilities for the handicapped 
^ll^uld be designed to provide a'sound program for normal 
children, with modificatiohs]and adaptations to allow use 
by abnormal children. Conc^ntration^on the speciat needs 
of the exceptional child, rather than on the basic needs of 
all childr&n, can lead to a design that is handicapping in its 
own way. I 

Gordon describes a project created to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for youhg patients undergoing analysis 
and treatment at a medical center. The project also provides 
a learning laboratory where metiical and paramedical per- 
sonnel and learning specialists can study the comparative 
abilities and difficulties of normal and handicapped 
children both as individuals and as member^ of groups. His 
report Ihcludes drawings and photographs of specially 
designed equipment. 

' Order from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $3.50. Specify ED 
number. 



National Association for Retarded Children. Architectural 
Contributions to Effective rrogramming for the Mentally 



lietiirdt'ti. Can fert'nn' Uvfnnt of the . trchitt't tunil Institutf 
(Dfuver. Colorado, May iri tb, 1967). New York: l*U»7.(i9 
pages. i:i) 041 407. 

'*Adniinistr«itioti is a tool, not an end in itself, and the 
main thrust of the art bitet tural rffet t, indeed the genius of 
the architrct, should manifest itself in the environment he 
t rc.itcs in the living (|uarters of the residents." This is just 
one of the re.^ons contributor (Junn.ir Dybwad cites for 
architects as well as educators to be part of the planning 
process. Ihe architect's specialized knowledge of new 
materials and technicpies can answer some of the niatiy 
cpiestions raised by the recent trend tow.ird individualizing 
treatment. Maintaining the architect's involvement after 
construction, in such areas as interior design and furnishings, 
as well .IS making changes .uui improvements, can help " 
assure the most effective use of a new fai^ty's design. Such 
involvenuMU .ilso permits the architect a chance to observe 
the effectiveness of his concepts in practice. 

Dybwad also stresses the fact that buildings designed for 
case of .idministratic^n and control of patients may them- 
selves encourage the kind of antisocial reaction that pro- 
voked administrators to ask for even more ccmtrol-oriented 
facilities < in the future, creating a vicious circle directly 
opposed to the best interest of all. concerned. 

The other articles in this"c|ocument also concentrate on 
the relationship between the architect and the programmer, 
with the general conclusion that greater cooperation 
between the two is desirable. Edwin Cromwell suggests that 
the consultant can effectively bridge the communications 
gap between the health care or education professional and 
the architect, serving as a translator for both., 

John Garber concludes tiie presentations with the 
history of his group's analysis of the full range of factors to 
be considered in planning three new facilities. . A 
particularly valuable technique involved creating three 
fictional characters whose entire lives were planned out to 
give the architects a better idea of what the rang(e of facili- 
ties and services had to include, both within and without 
the institutions under consideration. * 
Order copies from National Association for Retarded 
Citizens, 2709 Avenue E, East, P. O. Box 6109, 
Arlington, Texas 7601 1. Free. 

Also available from EDRS. MF $0.83 HC $3.50. Specify 
ED number. 



Moore, 'Caroline, editor. Preschool Programs for Handi- 
capped Childrer^: A Guidebook for the Development and 
Operation of Programs. Eugene: Regional Resource Center 
for Handicapped Children, University of Oregon, 19 74. 
77 pages. ED 112 595. 

If the preschool years are indeed *'the most important 
years of learning in the child's life," as this guidebook 
Cjuotes Jensen as sayinj^, then the provision of adequate 
facilities for handicapped pre^hoolers is especially impor- 
tant. Private families too often lack the special equipment 
and training, not to mention the emotional readiness, 
necessary to give the handicapped child the extra attention 
needed to prepare him or her to enter the school-age years 
with the besvt chance for integration into the mainstream. 

When existing structures are considered for renovation 
to meet the needs of this preschool training, more than 
minimum standards of building safety must be considered. 
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Ihc l)inl(lii)^ slioiihUlx hxahd ( lose \^^ tlu' i liciUs, siiu c 
l<"jHKtli\ .inti ln>nK liav< I t an icdiu c a < liTld's tci (*plivM> lo 
\\\c pio^taiii. All oitttlooi .Ilea shoitM Ix' av.uL)t>l(-. I ho 
sxiv \\sv\[ shouM iiK rtMs<" ilu; visihiliiv oi th<* |>r»)^;r.nn hn 
piirposrs iii laisiiiv* < 4)ininunil> awareness. 

I he (h)( unuMU c »>\('in sevcTal »>iher aspects ol desi^inti^ 
pies( hoot proKiMUis in an attempt to portray all the rc(|uire 
• iiieiUs ill a h)^i<Ml step hy step lashioii. 

Onlc'r truin KDKS, MI- $().HS HC $4.t»7. Spec lly I-.I) 
iKittihrr, 



Nrllist, Ivan. Planrtm^ Huih^ni^s far Hnndicafifu'd Chililrrn. 
I.oixtoii: (a"osl»y l.o< k\voo<l & Stm, 1!)7(). \ p >K*"*- ^'^^ 
itunttier not >'et assigned. 

"ll wouhi he al)surd to preieiid that l>i n ;in^s ( an .do 
' nuuh towar<is solvin>^ the jrrohh'in ol mental handicap." 
Still, ihcse l>uildinKS phiN an important roh* hy proviciin^ an 
environment in wlu( h people ( an ir>" to reach ilieir poten- 
tials, liecaiise ol ihe unineasuV.ihle nature of mental handi- 
caps (whidi include such disparate londiiions as mongolism, 
cere'bral palsy, auii.sm. h>peract iviiy , and others) ami the 
particular local situations that must he considered, standarii 
solutions are not as pra( ti^al as simple understanding^ when 
it comes to f^encratin^ designs. Perhaps tlic hest >^encral 
^(uideline is that ncxibilit>' of the space, to accommodate a 
chan^in^ clientele, must be coupled with an appearance of 
\^ staliility and security. 

Providing a varied environment is particularly important, 
as is recoKnizin^ the ^rcater-than-usiial need for i^ifety 
features such as windows that cannot be climbed out of 
and hot water that cannot ^et too hot. Ncllist does a >(o()d 
job of pointiny^ out the kinds of problems that usually come 
to liKht only aftvr a facility has been in use for some jime. 

The liook covers space arran>?emcn ts both indoors and 
out. considerations of liKbtinK. heating. buildin>( finishinj^, 
residential and nonresidential <lesi>^n, service facilities, arid 
even the entire complex's relationship to tiie surroundin>( 
community. 

Order copies from Crosby I.ockwooH &c Son, Ltd.. c/o 
Granada Publishing. Ltd.. P. O. Box 9, 29 FroKmorc. 
iit. Albans. ncrtf(»rd AL2 2NF. Great Britain. 4. 



Ontario Department (d 1. due at ion. Sfn( iul h.dm <i(i<nt 
/ <i( tlitirs: Si httoh and /*/uv.k,'roiiMi/v for I raitxohtc Afe/i/mAL. 
/ItiU(lt{ <iftf>t'(l i'Jiildrcn. WnnwU). S( hooJ Planning auN 
Huihlin^ Kese.iri h Sec tion, M)71. L»r» paKCs, id) ()r»8 (iHSl 

This doc ument responds to a trend toward c onnnuhity-' 
b.ised day schools lor the trainable mentally hatulicappcd 
b\ presenting spec ific ations^ and sample floor plans for 
school«^»f lioiTl two to ei^hl rooms in size. These plans'are 
designed with an eye toward future expansion. A homelike 
setting supporting individuali/ed training is souKht to make 
the edu( ational process easier and more functicmal as well, 

(ilassroo'ni arrangements suitable for'clifferent a^e ^[roups 
.jre aist) [)resented. and their >?eneral requirements m terms 
j»f si/e, capacity, ecjuipment, and facilities are descril»ed. 
Washrooms, playrooms, kitchens for student use, craft 
'rooms, [)Ia\'Kro,un(ls, and acLministrative, staff, and facidty 
areas are c|.iscussed briclly. 

^Orctrr copies from School PliUUiiiiK and BuildiHK 
Research Section, Ontario Department of Lducation, 
I'oronto, Ontario, Canada. * 

()rd(^ MK from KDRS. $0.83, Specify ED riumhcr. 



**A Rehabilitation Center Designed with the Help of Wheel- 
chairs." Building llestgn (tf Construction, 17, 2 (February 
1976), pp. 4-1-46. Lj 132 520. 

A group of architects used wheelchairs in their own 
offices and also attended classes, ate, and spent time with 
handicapped patients.. As a result of this experience they 
substantially modified their orij^iiial concepts for the con- 
struction of a new rehabilitation center. Their final plan is 
designed for the users of the buildi|ig, with all patient 
facilities on one level. ■ ^ 

The 4()-bed patient wings, each curving around a central 
nursing area for easy access, are built in a. sequence along 
one main hall. As patients progress toward recovery they are 
rooved farther away from therapy and medical areas, in 
order both to encg«irage mobility and to gi>?e^ sense of 
achrevement. When they have progressed sufficiently to use 
the vocational/educational building, they must even brave* 
the weather and problems with level changes, purposely 
built-in to prepare users for the return to normal conditions. 
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V'osbeck, R. Randall. "T^Iities for People Who Learn 
Differently.** Paper presented at the American Association 
of School Administrators ^annual meeting, Dallas, February 
1975. 12 pages. KD 108 347. 

**In the development c^f both programs and facilities for 
exceptional children, there is an urgent need not only to 
think in terms of specific disabilities or problems, but also 
of oh Hi ties what a student is capdMe of, what his positive 
potcntiiils arc.** The^ central question that should be 
answered^ is not **How is the child disabled?" but **How 
does^he child learti differently?" Only when educators 
convey their own positive outlook to designers can the 
designers* cr(cative energies and knowledge be applied to ^ 
developing facilities that are for educating rather than 
merely containing disabled children. 

Vosbcck touches briefly on the continuing need for 
facilities for children who cannot be m^instrcamcd, on 
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l)iia»lcins oi l>.niiris. .itnl ou tlc\il>ihtv th.it supports i.itlici 
tli.iii liiiulns piok<r.int.s. llis loni nu lor cliinin.iTiriK f1istr:u- 
tioti.s u! \Uc rtiviriMmu-nl mu\ loi pmvhlinK it.ulHioti.il 
sp.u h)i tliosr vvIm. .iff "knoutr* to liitu tion hrst in sm \\ 
sp.ti cs seems .i inX loits. r\ itive lit li^lM ol souie let etit 
stutlies. lull it lent.iins uiu Ir.u just liow tle(\i\itivr he 
int«'!i(l.s tlu se p.ti h< nl.ii pt es< ript lous to \n\ 
. OkI.t ti.uii l-.l)KS. MI S0.H:> lie $l.ti7. S|M( itv !■ 1 ) 
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Haas. Alan M. F.firtronmrntx for thf i'hysually_ /Airu/i" 
mpfu'd, t:duaitioyial ianlitifs Rtvirw Serirs, Xumhrr <S\ 
LuKeiu'. ()n«on; KKIC Cle.ii iiiKlu)u.sc on ^(iuc.itioual 
MaiKiKcnient. rniversity ol OroKon. P>7L'. (i paK^*'*. KD <)t>l) 
Ml S0.H3 MC Sl.(w. Provides a )*TiK analysis ol 
literalure on lai ilities tor the hattdic aj^fX^d, iiu hulinK hoth 
basil l)uiltlut« eritcria antl resoarc h iiil^) tolal> nvir«)Mnuntal 
rctpiirt-mcuts as treated in ?l rcter{Niv;(j/l roni the I. RIO 
system through early 197L'. ( 

Council for F.xccptioiial Children. Physical Iinilitics: .1 
Srit'itt'ti Hibliography, Exa'ptional Child Hiblioi^aphy 
Series \\>, 634, \Restou. \Jir^nnIa: Information Center on 
Kxccptional Chil<Uili. lOT.'i. 27 pa^es. KI) 084 76.^> MI 
$0.83 MC $2.06. Ccintains approximately 100 abstracts ol 
documents reflecting thinking; prior to ni7.'} on tlie lull 
range of facilities f<»r the handicappcdTtlome t>ut not all are 
available througli the KRIC system. 

Florida State Department of Education. Florida's Educa- 
tional Facilities for Exceptional Children I96S-10 73, ralla- 
hassee; Education for Kxccptional Children Section. 1973. 
90 pages. KD 0H5 945 MF $0.H3 IIC $4.67. A five-year 
plan to provide appropriate edui^ation to Khrrida's excep- 
tional children resulted in 131 pnyjects. several of which are 
described in this doeument. Imluded .ire special building 



^^mgs desi^'.ned {o u\cv\ a ntiintxt ol dilfeient nee. Is and 
btuh as ad}unttH to irgvd.ii hchooU. ds well as l.u'dtties lor 
ainahle ( hildien. '< * 

Markui». ratrieia Mitloncy. < diti.t. I'luv I wo Case 

Studies, Washingtiut. I).(^.: Association lor ChildluHul 
K^uiation International. 1973. 19 pages. KD 0H9 U)7 MT 
.$0.83 lie not available trotn FDKS. (Available^ from 
.\ss(u iatiun for Clnldhood laUu alion Int (^ national. 3() I r» 
WijwruMsm Avenue. N.W.. Washington. D.C 2()()I(.. $l:rd)). 
I hrce brief arti( les stress the design of play areas as places 
to learn and t,o exen ise soi ial and motor skills. lncor])ora- 
tion of thciapeulii i luu epts into barrier free ilesigns can 
make a( livities oiu e i onsidered ur>rk desirable and enjoy- 
able. 

Rogerson. Robert W. K. C.'. and Speiice. Philip 11. .1 Place 
at Work, I he W<,rkiT\(r Ftivirontnrtit of the Disabled, I9(i9. 
207 pages'. KD 046 U)3. Pocumcnt not available *froni 
KDRS. (Availa!)le from Robert Mac l.ebose and Company, 
Ltd.. University Press, ('^.lasgow W.3, Scotland.) l acilitibs 
are descrilied for preparing the dis.ibled to enter the work- 
ing world, bayinning with day schools and ending in (om- 
nU-rcial estal)lshmcnts. Kxainpl^s from Kuropc are ( ited. 
Spei ifieations Vor ecjuipnunt an|l a discission of ( os^in^^ 
considerations are included\ 



University of /alifo/riia. Educational Facilities for the 
Visually Handi%t^{L Berkeley. California: Department of 
Architecture. I^ljy2^7 pages. KD 028 617 MF $0.83 IIC 
$11.37. In.afi attempt to raise the designing of educational 
fifties for the multiply handicapped blind abpve the level 
of simply "rearranging" thj compcment parts of the design 
problem. 18 .architecture students spent a year breaking the 
problem down into its simplest parts, analyzing tlieir results, 
and applying their .discoveries as totally new solutions to 
the problem. The document will be of greatest value to the 
architect seeking .an understanding of the complex nature 
of this particular design question. 
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